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OBSERVATION IN ECONOMICS 

ANNUAL ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT 
DAVIS R. DEWEY 

In presenting the subject, Observation in Economics, it 
is not intended to revive the old discussion of the rela- 
tive merits of the deductive and the inductive methods. 
I desire to avoid controversy, and shall therefore grant 
that political economy is "essentially hypothetical in 
character"; and, for the sake of harmony, I am willing 
to take oath to Jevons's statement that "however useful 
may be empirical knowledge, it is yet of slight import- 
ance compared with the well-connected and perfectly ex- 
plained knowledge, which constitutes an advanced and 
deductive science." But while there is no intention of 
contrasting the relative importance of abstract reasoning 
and observation of facts, it will also be taken for granted 
that the expert in hypothesis welcomes observation and 
the accumulation of facts, either to verify the proposi- 
tions which have been advanced or to lay a substantial 
basis for further speculation. 

It is assumed then that there is no jealousy between 
these two co-workers, theory and observation; and that 
each ungrudgingly recognizes the services of the other. 
It is also assumed that an unrelated and iinrelatable fact 
is rubbish, fit for the waste basket ; and that an hypothesis 
unsupported by fact is a spirit of mischief which deserves 
eternal imprisonment. 

The activity which is displayed at the present time in 
the collection of facts relating to the interests of the 
economic life may well excite admiration. In no depart- 
ment of human effort is there greater ardor. It is char- 
acteristic of the work of government bureaus, legislative 
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committees, judicial investigations, commercial and phil- 
anthropic organizations, endowed trusteeships for re- 
search, magazines whose curiosity penetrates into the 
remotest corner, as well as a host of unattached students. 
Great progress has been made in the past twenty-five 
years. Although the domesday survey mapped out in the 
celebrated census of 1880 was a notable achievement, the 
range of observation since that date has been vastly ex- 
tended. We know how many eggs were laid in Alaska ; 
we measure the glass surface of florists' establishments; 
we have laid bare the balance sheets of the counting room ; 
in our census we distinguish between one and two-seated 
sleighs; we can tell the proportion of checks to other 
monetary media ; we know how much gold is consumed in 
dentistry ; we have explored the mysterious labyrinths of 
monopolies and large industrial corporations ; we have rec- 
ords of accidents and strikes ; we have studied analytically 
the causes of poverty and degeneration ; we have observed 
the physical and mental condition of children and have 
made record of the food they eat and of the hours they 
sleep. 

Activity in observation does not mean that the work is 
well done, or that there is an intelligent consideration of 
the means to an end. Notwithstanding the activity, we 
are disposed to distrust the accuracy of much of the de- 
scriptive and statistical data thus collected, and we seek 
in vain for material which is wanting. Examples will be 
readily called to mind. We are still in doubt as to the ex- 
act changes in rates of wages for equivalent amounts of 
work performed ; we still have a misgiving as to the varia- 
tions in prices, although we freely admit that this is giving 
way to confldence ; we are still in the dark as to the cost of 
production of the staples of consumption ; we still are un- 
able to frame reliable survivorship tables for lack of statis- 
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tics of births ; and we still want important monetary facts 
in order to deal intelligently with the currency problem. 
But aside from omissions, there is the confusion in the 
facts which are now available. Well may we long with 
Professor Clark for the "discovery of facts which mean 
something and are capable of orderly arrangements and 
interpretation." Otherwise, as he says, "there is danger 
of collecting a mass of information so vast and chaotic 
that it will be iiseful chiefly as a means of moral discipline 
for the baffled student." 

For the present difficulties it seems to me that we are 
largely to blame. In devoting attention so exclusively 
to "determining what are likely to be the immediate and 
ultimate effects of various groups and causes", econo- 
mists have lost sight of a certain share of their elemen- 
tary responsibilities, and becaitse of this the science suf- 
fers. It is not to be inferred, however, that economists 
have shirked intentionally. I believe they appreciate the 
need of observation and exact data, and that never were 
they — so far as their reasoning goes — more free from 
dogmatizing than at the present time; but in the more 
absorbing interest of abstract processes, they have quite 
naturally failed to become acquainted with the methods 
of the work of their — I will not say neighbors, but ser- 
vants who provide the facts. 

Consider the recent systematic text-books on political 
ecomony. The method of exposition is largely through ab- 
stract reasoning; some of them, indeed, may fairly be 
termed treatises in applied psychology. And here again, I 
have no complaint to offer. It is probably the best method 
of presenting the subject as a scientific body of knowledge, 
but this method does not necessarily involve the use of 
facts except in most general terms. The ordinary reader 
does not realize that these general affirmations are based 
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upon the assembling of a large number of concrete units 
which have been so frequently observed and recorded 
that they have lost their individual identity and become 
merged into a generalization which appears as an ab- 
stract formula instead of a familiar vitalized phenome- 
non. Again this is no criticism of the method ; it is true 
of all scientific exposition, including natural and physical 
sciences. But what are the consequences? 

Other sciences have their laboratories with an army 
of observers and experimenters. In nearly every instance 
the abstract reasoner is himself an observer and experi- 
menter. He is, at any rate, sufficiently skilled in obser- 
vation and experimentation to guide and check the ob- 
servations of his assistants. It is agreed, however, that 
political economy cannot use a controlled experiment as 
one of its tools, and that in so far it is not to be compared 
with the physical sciences. It is, moreover, agreed that 
observation in the field of economic life is extremely 
difficult, but no one, it is to be presumed, will admit that 
because of this difficulty observation is to be abandoned. 
So far as I am aware, no one has proposed this; al- 
though, because of this obstacle, some have despaired of 
there being any true science of political economy. If we 
refuse to accept this discouraging alternative, we must 
have observation, difficult though it may be. If this be 
conceded, the subject has two practical aspects, first the 
need of finding a place for its exercise in our courses of 
instruction, and, second, the need of directing and im- 
proving the vast amount of observational work in the in- 
terest of public welfare. 

The subject of economics is taught to an increasing 
number of youth, and the growing interest is likely to 
continue. The pedagogical responsibilities are thus be- 
coming more and more serious. All will agree that 
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accurate observation is a desirable object of educa- 
tional efifort, and that the student should receive some 
instruction which will enable him to recognize and clas- 
sify the facts of economic life. And it is here that 
writers of systematic treatises might very properly in 
their introductory chapters place greater emphasis upon 
the character and service of observation. As a rule, our 
text-books dwell upon definitions, methods of reasoning, 
the relative value of deduction and induction, the appli- 
cation of mathematical ideas, and the scope of economics 
as distinguished from cognate sciences ; but give very lit- 
the attention, if any, to the part which observation plays, 
its importance and its limitations. 

The instructor has at least one, if not all, of three ends 
in view: (i) The development of mental power on the 
part of the student irrespective of the acquisition of any 
particular facts; (2) the acquisition of a certain num- 
ber of useful facts in regard to the business world, irre- 
spective of their immediate relation to general principles ; 
and (3) a mastery of the principles and a knowledge of 
the facts so that the future citizen can apply himself with 
some degree of gratification to himself, and some degree 
of benefit to the world, in the explanation of economic 
problems as they press upon himi At present these aims 
are imperfectly met. It is generally acknowledged, I be- 
lieve, by teachers that the method of instruction is un- 
satisfactory, and, in so far as the instructor follows the 
text-book, the student too frequently agrees with this 
judgment. This is a natural consequence of existing con- 
ditions. The student by previous training is unable to as- 
similate the psychological generalizations dogmatically 
asstuned in the text-book exposition ; and the facts which 
are supplied by the instructor at irregular intervals, in 
unequal doses ranging from a single phenomenon to a 
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mass, chapter-deep, culled at random both as to time 
and as to territory, do not fit into a system of reasoning 
so as to make a lasting impression. As a result the stu- 
dent leaves the subject with but a hazy notion of the 
science as a whole; and, what is worse, has not made an 
adequate gain in mental power through the training of 
his faculties in abstract reasoning. 

For my part, notwithstanding my interest in the de- 
scriptive characteristics of the economic life, I am often 
drawn to the conclusion that for the sake of the student 
it would be better to accept economics as a deductive 
science pure and simple, and treat it as a series of rigor- 
ous exercises in abstract reasoning, rather than to per- 
petuate the disconnected, mixed, and incongruous 
method which so many text-books impose upon us today. 
The doubt is prompted because we find so much apparent 
variation in the abstract reasoning. It may be that this 
is an unfair judgment, and that there is a larger content 
of accepted reasoning that I have implied; but, if this 
is true, the language of exposition and the terminology 
employed have so disguised the familiar concept that it 
appears to be a stranger. 

We may hope, however, that progress will be made 
toward agreement even within a limited field. When 
this is accomplished, and there is a sufficient amount 
of material presented in a form which can be safely 
turned over to the student, from which he can with con- 
fidence gain a knowledge of the fundamental principles 
and their application as derived by logical processes — 
when this is done, our problem will be greatly simplified, 
for the writer or the teacher will no longer be harrassed 
by the feeling that in some way he must make good the 
uncertainties of his reasoning by thrusting into his expo- 
sition a certain amount of useful knowledge relating to 
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the economic life. The study and presentation of the 
facts will then occupy a separate field of its own ; its cul- 
tivation will be carried on by independent and intelligent 
methods for certain definite, clearly prescribed ends. 
Pending this happy deliverance, however, what can be 
done for the student, and what can be done to save ob- 
servation, induction, and the significance of facts so that 
their importance will not be wholly lost? 

Taking political economy as it is written, it is that 
body of knowledge which treats of the relation of the 
wants of men to things which will gratify these wants. 
Even many of the authors who retain the classical defini- 
tion of political economy as well as the traditional divi- 
sion of the subject into four parts, in which emphasis 
is put upon the physical world instead of psychical wants, 
are influenced by this conception, and apparently would 
prefer to treat the subject from the latter point of view. 
Possibly they hesitate to make the change because it 
breaks with past literature, or possibly because they feel 
that under the newer treatment there is not the oppor- 
tunity to use as large a supply of facts relating to the ma- 
terial world as they think desirable in order to retain the 
interest of their readers. 

There are two fields for observation : first, the wants 
of people, and, second, the things which they want. The 
student understands far less in regard to this territory of 
wants than the writers appear to take for granted. Au- 
thors admit the importance of the classification and 
analysis of the wants. Selecting two recent text-books at 
random, from one I read that the question merits long 
and careful study ; and from the other : A first step is a 
clear analysis of the character and motives of the busi- 
ness man. And yet the first of the writers states that the 
general answer to the question. What is the motive 
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force? is so simple that it seems almost self-evident, and 
the second writes : The motives to business activity are 
too familiar to require analysis. 

If the present method of exposition is to persist, the 
student may well tarry for a longer period than the con- 
sideration of the few pages usually allotted to this topic 
demands. It is possible for the student to do practice work 
in classifying these wants. In his own experience he has 
a laboratory, and by observation he can add other data. 
Some of the text-books which are pedagogically provided 
with questions recognize in some slight measure the de- 
sirability of this process and the possibility of under- 
taking it. From my point of view the discussion of these 
questions, and the procedure to be followed for their 
analysis, should at least precede, if not in a large meas- 
ure be substituted for, the text which is now given. 

Why ask a student whether food, tobacco, medicine, 
whiskey, a pack of gambler's cards, or a wooden leg, is 
wealth; but rather, who wants food, whiskey, or a 
wooden leg? and why, and how much does he want the 
given wooden leg ? From a consideration of wants alone, 
I believe that an extensive tract of economic life could 
be sui-veyed, a survey which would acquaint the student 
with a large mass of material arranged under a methodi- 
cal scheme; and, what is perhaps of more importance, 
the acquaintance of these facts would give vividness and 
reality to the subsequent exercise in reasoning. 

It will, however, be objected that it is not necessary 
to put a student through a prolonged course of wants in 
order to undertake the series of rigorous exercises in ab- 
stract reasoning; that observations on the six sacks of 
wheat are all that is necessary to grasp the idea of mar- 
ginal utility and its related progeny. This may be 
granted, though with some doubt; but I assume that the 
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exponent of abstract reasoning wishes to find some place 
for observation and induction. If perchance the in- 
structor is held up or temporarily barred from entering 
into the higher realm of abstract reasoning, may we not 
hope that, though chafing under restraint, he will apply 
himself to aiding the student in methods of observation, 
classification, and induction, and thus provide an ex- 
pert guidance in a difficult art? 

My complaint is not confined to those who approach 
economics from the standpoint of man's psychical nature, 
but includes those who enter from the other gateway and 
first view the physical world. Seldom does their guide 
take lodgings and acquaint his followers with the fea- 
tures of the country into which they have entered. He 
hastens on, stopping at a few traditional stations where 
supplies have been stored in advance for another day's 
march, but rarely permitting the tourist to stray far 
from the personally conducted party. The latter sees 
through the eyes of the guide: this is wealth, a beauti- 
ful picture; that is a free economic good, a mere daub, 
not worth seeing; this is competition, a work of Gothic 
architecture; that is property, a Roman ruin. And for 
tranquil observation of this much, they are often inter- 
rupted because of the insistent messages from their dis- 
tant friends who began at the other end of the route and 
are urging them to hasten over to view the tropical sights 
of man's psychical nature. 

What are economic facts ? Our students are learned in 
defining and analyzing such terms as wages, price, in- 
come, profits, but how many of them know what is a 
wage, a price, an income, a profit? But few can distin- 
guish a strictly accurate price observation. Is it a gross 
or net price ? Has it a discount or a sub-discount ? A spot 
cash or time credit price ? How large a quantity must be 
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purchased to secure the price offered ? Is it an open price, 
or restricted to a certain number of customers ? Is it an 
artificial or natural price? 

A mistake is made in inferring that the observation of 
an economic fact is an easy operation. Observation has 
only recently been regarded as an indispensable tool of 
the natural and physical sciences. But it vsrill be said that 
everyone in these days has a wealth of economic infor- 
mation at his command, and that it is unnecessary to im- 
pose upon the student any special task in observation. A 
large number of the so-called facts lose their reality when 
translated into the language of the economist. Past ex- 
perience appears to count for very little, and the student 
must begin to learn the art of observation with a new pair 
of glasses to correct the strabismus with which he has 
been previously afflicted. 

Certain facts are like gold in placer deposits, readily 
detected and worked out; others, however, are disguised 
and hidden in a composition, and can be extracted only by 
ingenious methods. As a large part of the gold product 
of today is obtained by sulphide and cyanide processes 
which involve an expert knowledge of chemical proper- 
ties, so an increasing number of facts need to be assayed, 
and can be analyzed only by a knowledge of the economic 
material in which they lie imbedded. Nor would I imply 
that all complex relationships can be disentangled, but 
what we ought to insist upon is that the observations we 
do rely upon shall be indisputable. To change the figure, 
we erroneously take it for granted that our economic 
facts are already sorted, neatly arranged in parcels, la- 
beled and ready to be picked up as they are wanted. For 
the great mass of mankind this convenient possession 
does not exist. Rather they are scattered about at ran- 
dom, or heaped up in piles at every conceivable angle; 
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only the corners of many of them are seen; and if ever 
labeled at all, too frequently the labels have been mis- 
placed. 

Are we not rash in assuming that the concept, competi- 
tion, is generally understood ? And can it be understood 
until we ask who compete, where do the units compete, 
or to what degree do they or can they compete? The 
term monopoly is used as if there were no doubt as to its 
implication, and yet few recognize a monopoly when they 
meet it face to face in the broad sunlight, and many ap- 
ply the term when it has no true significance. 

Our observation is governed by our imagination. As 
the psychologist observes, one child sees in a stick a 
horse; another, a doll; and, we may add, under the in- 
fluence of this fancy, creates around this stick an unreal 
world. One observer of a group of economic phenomena 
will see an industrial warfare in which each of the units 
is endeavoring to exploit his fellows ; another in viewing 
the same picture beholds a scene of tranquillity in which 
each is following his own intent, and realizing his own 
individual desires. Each creates an unreality. We would 
not destroy the imagination of a child, but fanciful imag- 
ination is not the tool of science. In time the stick be- 
comes to the child nothing but a stick and is evaluated 
as such ; but for the adult there is no training which will 
dissolve the economic fantasy. 

Moreover, exact observation is necessary to serve as 
the basis of deduction. If the facts are vitiated, how can 
abstract reasoning test its results; how can it dare to at- 
tempt new flights ? If Newton had not been able to dis- 
tinguish between an apple and a puff-ball, it is probable 
that his famous hypothesis would have gone unprovoked. 
Imperfect vision is responsible for much of the economic 
reasoning associated with schools of propaganda at the 
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present time. The error of Henry George, socialists, or 
extreme individualists is not so much in their reasoning 
as in defective observation. Too many of them cannot 
distinguish between puff-balls and apples. 

At the present time we are interested in currency re- 
form, an interest largely stimulated by certain phenomena 
witnessed in 1907. For a satisfactory discussion of this 
question there are three elements to be considered : first, 
the phenomena of 1907, that is, the facts of the panic; 
second, the causes ; and, third, the remedies. The first is 
a matter of observation, the others involve our reasoning 
faculty. Do we know the fundamental and elementary 
facts which are associated with this panic ? One observer 
notes that the Hepburn Act was followed by a loss of con- 
fidence; another that it was succeeded by enthusiastic 
confidence and unbridled speculation ; one observes that 
the phenomena of the panic were local, another that they 
were international, extending over four continents; one 
observes that the currency was inelastic, another that not 
for many years had there been so much expansion; one 
observes that an excessive amount of wealth had been di- 
verted to enterprises which were not immediately pro- 
ductive; another that the amount was not relatively 
large ; one observes that Wall Street speculation was at a 
comparatively low level in the two years preceding Octo- 
ber, 1907; another that stock exchange operations were 
exceedingly violent; one observes that the panic was the 
severest within the memory of man, another that it was 
not so disastrous as those of 1893 and 1873. 

Now these are questions of fact; and until these dif- 
ferences are reconciled and agreement as to what really 
happened is attained, how can we profitably busy ovtr- 
selves with judgment as to causes or remedies? H we 
spent as much time in dissecting the panic of 1907 and 
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noting what really happened in the twelve-month previ- 
ous as we do in devising ingenious machinery for estab- 
lishing a new currency system, we might perhaps move 
more slowly ; but later we should at least have the assur- 
ance of knowing what we wish to accomplish. 

The complexity of our phenomena appears to defy ac- 
curate observation. There are so many variables that it is 
difficult to separate the mass into its component parts. 
The economist is asked : Is the present increased produc- 
tion of gold responsible for the advance in prices? and 
replies : I do not know ; there are so many forces at work 
which might affect prices, I cannot be sure which is the 
determining cause. A braver answer, and I believe a 
more accurate explanation of ignorance would be to at- 
tribute it to inadequate observation. If our knowledge of 
past experience was enlarged, and every known instance 
of increased prices was observed with simultaneous ob- 
servations of demand for commodities ; of restricted sup- 
ply; of the nature of the commodity which was priced; 
of the cost of production, and the volume of money; a 
part at least of the error might be eliminated by adopting 
the well known rules of logic which other sciences em- 
ploy, as the differential method, method of avoidance, 
method of compensation, and so on. Great honor is due 
to Mr. David A. Wells for attempting single-handed the 
solution of this problem by one of the methods indi- 
cated, and the example of his analysis ought to inspire 
others to a similar task. As Mill says, "The order of 
nature as perceived at a first glance presents a chaos fol- 
lowed by another chaos." But Mill is not dismayed. He 
continues, "We must decompose each chaos into single 
facts. We must learn to see in the chaotic antecedent a 
multitude of distinct antecedents, in the chaotic conse- 
quent a multitude of distinct consequents."^ Nor am I 

'Logic, Book 3, ch. 7, sect. i. 
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advancing a plea for the piling up of more facts. Rather, 
if it were possible, would I destroy a large part of the 
so-called facts the existence of which is in reality an 
obstacle to progress. What we want is accurate facts. 
Many a monograph is non-usable because the observer 
was not trained in observation, did not perceive with clear 
vision, and did not record his data with precision. 

A host of students are now engaged in the field of de- 
scriptive economics. Some are disposed to think that too 
many have been diverted into this field. The mistake of 
these ardent workers is not in entering upon this work, 
but rather in failing to recognize that it requires a spe- 
cial preparation, — that it has an art of its own, to observe, 
measure, and separate the phenomena which constitute 
the object of their research. Possibly the economist 
thinks that he is not concerned with these observational 
workmen; but we have a practical situation to meet. 
Many are not gifted to engage in abstract reasoning, and 
others are not attracted to devote their energies to this 
field of intellectual activity. It is impossible to check 
this interest, but is it not possible to make the work of 
these enthusiastic recruits more effective? 

Our subject, however, has another aspect which con- 
cerns the public interest rather than the methods of 
pedagogical instruction. As has already been observed, 
there is actually existing an enormous amount of obser- 
vation in the field of economic activity. The scope of 
economic facts is so vast, the data are so scattered, and 
the analysis of these facts is so complex, that it cannot be 
expected that the task of observation will be carried on by 
individual enterprise alone. Much of it is assumed by 
government or subsidized endowment. This has been so 
in the past, and must be increasingly so in the future. If 
this be true, the only way to secure a scientific supervision 
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of the process of observation is for governments to put 
the work into the hands of scientists, or at least to call 
them into consultation. It may be said, however, that 
the simple collection of economic facts does not require 
the services of experts trained in economic analysis ; that 
the gathering of data in regard to production, prices, con- 
sumption, etc., demands intelligent and honest adminis- 
trative effort, but not necessarily a specialized economist. 
The objection is ill-advised; the economist and the so- 
ciologist ought to make their influence felt at every stage 
from original observation to final generalization. Because 
of this neglect at the initial step, we are now swamped by 
a mass of material which in part is rubbish, of no use to 
anyone; in another part of so little use that it does not 
justify the expense of collection; and which in still an- 
other considerable portion is so inaccurate that it is open 
to suspicion, and cannot be safely used for purposes 
either of induction or deduction. 

Suppose an economist should endeavor to frame a 
scheme of facts which he requires for his economic gen- 
eralization and processes of reasoning, what facts would 
he demand ? Under present conditions he has at hand an 
enormous mass of material supplied by statistical bureaus 
which in order to justify their maintenance are not com- 
pelled to meet an expert demand. They furnish data 
which can be easily gathered together, or which will con- 
form to ideas of serviceability long since abandoned, or 
which will make an impressive showing from the stand- 
point of quantity. Let the economist go through the 
mass of statistical documents and reports of commercial, 
industrial, and charitable organizations, and direct his at- 
tention solely to the question,. — in what way can this fact 
be used, in what way is it of service, or in what way can 
it be analyzed so that it will be of service in the near f u- 
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ture, how much would receive the mark of approval which 
would justify its retention ? Is it too much to say that a 
considerable part would be passed over ? Supply of ma- 
terial is now furnished under monopoly conditions, and 
not under the stress of competition, — a force which 
quickly discards useless effort. Demand ought to control 
the supply, but, as it is, supply mystifies and befogs the 
demand. Monopolistic production, generously subsidized, 
of all forms of production requires expert direction. 

No one individually is to blame for this condition of af- 
fairs. The fault is in the system. The economist has 
been living far apart from the official observatories. Busy 
with the analysis of motives, psychological effects, grati- 
fications, welfare subtly conceived as a product of dy- 
namic forces rather than of static conditions, engrossed 
with detecting movements, their direction and signi- 
ficance, and with the study of differences instead of the 
composition and characteristics of the things compared, 
he neglects his humble co-workers whose business it is to 
record economic phenomena in so far as they admit of 
record. The observer has consequently been left to his 
own devices ; sometimes he is directed by the mandate of 
a legislature which rarely seeks expert advice ; sometimes 
he has been prompted by a passing interest derived from a 
newspaper discussion; sometimes by a personal whim. 
More frequently he has proceeded along the line of least 
resistance, recording data which could be easily secured, 
irrespective of any other quality. As a nation we are 
altogether too credulous, and have yet to learn that col- 
unms of figures are not statistics. 

In making these statements I would not forget the val- 
uable work which many bureaus are doing. There is an 
increasing tendency on the part of governments, whether 
national, state, or local, to call into service trained stu- 
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dents to direct the administration of statistical affairs. 
In many departments desirable reforms have been ef- 
fected, and yet too often somewhere in the administration 
of these offices there is a cog missing which makes the 
results unsatisfactory. Experts at the top may secure bet- 
ter methods of interpretation, but they alone cannot se- 
cure correct and accurate observation of the primary data 
which are to be interpreted. Attention must be given to 
the competency of the field workers, the factory opera- 
tives, in order to justify the laborious inferences of the 
experts who use the raw material. 

Nor would I appear to slight the intensive and descrip- 
tive studies of those who have made noteworthy contribu- 
tions to economic theory. Many of these have observed 
to good purpose, as in transportation, taxation, agricul- 
ture, and human vitality. Such activity proves that we 
are fortunately supplied with competent directors. It 
only remains to organize this potential force so that it 
will mark out and conduct an intelligent program whereby 
the nation can learn to know itself. 



